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being a wise and careful parent. Perhaps his greatest
achievement was the rearing which he gave his son.
Though much less the conscious Levite, he was after
all a kind of gentler Dr. Arnold. He had the
same strong, earnest, masculine intellect, which,
naturally preoccupied with man and his more
serious affairs, deals sensibly and vigorously with
business, politics, religion, and the broader princi-
ples of human nature, particularly in their moral
aspects. Perhaps no type of intelligence is better
suited to the instruction of the young. There is
nothing abstract or "profound" in such a mind to
build a barrier around itself and alienate the child,
nothing whimsical or unsteady to awaken his ridicule.
Thomas Bagehot was tempted neither to wild
theory nor to rash experiment, and his very limita-
tions secured him against any attempt to maintain
a permanent influence over so exceptional a pupil
as Walter. He could mould and develop the boy;
he could not hope to overshadow the man. Logical,
concrete, and sound in an obvious and fundamental
way, his intellect is the kind which a boy under-
stands and appreciates, the kind which wins his
confidence and admiration from the first. It has
the clarity and simplicity of an elementary principle,
and is an excellent introduction to thought.
Morally, Thomas Bagehot was an impressive
man* Behind the stern Victorian, of rigid conven-
tion and pedantic punctuality, there was a truly
large and ample nature, in which the stern necessity
of conscience was tempered by cc singularly deep
and warm affections."3 His powers of understand-
ing, of tact and adjustment, especially when guided
by love, are surprising, and no one can read of him